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ABST^CT 

Various sources are cited indicating that the actual 
role of educational administrators^ aspecially school principals, is 
largely one of conununi eating with taachers, students, supervisors, 
parents, and others and monitoring, reviewing, and assessing what is 
occurring in the school work setting* Suggested as the cornerstones 
of affactive school administration are moral imagination (the 
capacity to develop a compelling vision regarding what is possible 
and desirable to achiava in a given school situation) and 
intarpersonal competanca (tha knowledga and skills needed to 
influanca teachers and others in desired directions)* Aspects of the 
ralationship betwaan certain features of the school work situation 
and tha personal qualities of tha administrator are eKamined. Formal 
and informal rola socialisation processes and outcomes and their 
relationship to preparing individuals to work effectively as school 
administrators, as well as implications of these ideas for the 
preparation of educational administrators and school principals, are 
briefly discussed^ The paper concludes with a summary of the major 
ideas and a set of tentative propositions regarding the preparation 
of effective school principals* Appended are 87 references* (WTH) 
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Moral Imagination, Inttrpersonal Competence, 
and the Work of School Administrators^ 

William Greenfield 
Louisiana State University 

Introduction 

The three-fold purpose in this paper 1s to (1) examine aspects of 
the relationship between certain features of the school work situation 
and personal qualities of school adminstrators, (2) briefly discuss 
formal and informal role socialization processes and outcomes and their 
relationship to preparing individuals to work effectively as school 
administrators, and (3) examine the implications of these Ideas for the 
preparation of educational administrators, particularly school 
principals. The paper concludes with a summary of the major ideas and a 
set of tentative propositions regarding the preparation of effective 
school principals. 

Three central assumptions underly the ideas to be discussed. 
First, one's effectiveness in a work role, such as that of school 
principal, is primarily a function of the degree of match or "fit" 
between personal qualities of the individual and the demands of the work 
situation itself. If there is a close "fit" then one is likely to be 
effective in a given work role. Second, the school work setting is a 
normatlvely complex and highly ambiguous social situation characterized 
by multiple and frequently conflicting standards of goodnessi these 
standards are maintained or changed primarily through interpersonal 

1. A paper given at the American Educational Research Assoication 
annual meeting in San Francisco , CA, April 16-20, 1986. 
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interactions ainong participants in the situation. Third, the school 
work situation reflects a social order negotiated within a complex set 
of professional, organizational, cultural, and environmental constraints 
and opportunities, and is always subject to renegotiation; thus it is a 
"temporary" order in that it is highly susceptible to Internal and 
external threats to stability. 

There are other assumptions, of course, but these three are 
fundamental and serve to guide the discussion in this paper. The ideas 
expressed here are offered in a speculative vein in an effort to 
reconceptualize the way we think about the work of school principals, 
and about efforts to enhance their effectiveness on the job, 
particularly as it relates to the improvement of instruction in schools. 
Where Are We ? 

The current "image" of principal effectiveness Is one entwined with 
the idea of instructional leadership, the assumption being that schools 
will be more effective to the extent that the school principal 
emphasizes the importance of academic achievement and provides teachers 
with instructional supports (Edmonds, 1982; Achilles, 1986). This 
concept of Instructional leadership Is a very narrow view of the work of 
school principals, particularly to the extent that it suggests that 
working directly with teachers is what effective principals actually do. 

The question that is ^t being asked is "Why do school principals 
spend their time as they do?" Prescriptions calling for principals to 
be instructional leaders confound the issue by implying that the way 
they do spend their time 1s inappropriate. The thesis advanced in this 
paper is that principals are doing their work as they know 1t must be 
done, given the demands of the work situation. The framework developid 
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in this paper 1s intended to be responsivi to *v/hat mc ;paH Pcci Hy 
do, rather than to prescribe what they should bts do' 

The literature Is pretty clear about what porir-^- U ^ tij iy j at 
work and Indicates that most school prlncipali - S|^4hj v r^) Mtfle time 
directly supervising or observing teachers iitn - '^ronfms (O:;^ton & 
Mclntyre, 1978| Byrne at al, 1978| Wolcottt l ; ^eU^oni 1978; 
Blumbtrg & Greenfield, 1980 & 1986; Morris gt & b \ i ; LoHw et al. 
1983; Dv<yer et al, 1983; Goldhammer et al, ElffiVl, ,ie-?iWle1d, 1982; 
Martin and Winower, 1981; Dwyer et al , 1985; Lit-ttle, lft&2; and others). 
Basic conclusions that can be derived froffi thi^se and other studies is 
that a principal's work is largely social in cfinaracter, occurs outside 
of classrooms, and Involvei a lot of verbaU flFace-to-face intaraction 
with multiple actors on the school scene. For • exfimpls, one recent set 
of studies Indicates that the vast majority of t^hm work activity of the 
elementary principal involvis communlcatlnq wi th teachers, students* 
supervisors! other actors in the schooU and viwith parents and various 
persons and groups external to the school; th*© second largest work 
activity Includes monitoring reviewing, watch ting, being prisent, and 
assessing (without any Intended formal evaluatlonn) what Is occurring vis 
a vis work structures, student and staff relation eSp plant and equipment* 
and safety and order coneirns (Dwyer et al * : 1985), These recently 
completed in-depth studies of seven principals iifr=t work by Dwyir and his 
colleagues indicate that more than 601 of an elementary princlpars 
behavior Is focused on the routine activities . of communicating and 
monitoring, and that these at best are only indir& ectly (but irripDrtantly) 
related to instruction. 
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In short, reforms which call for principals to work more closely 
and directly with teachers on Instructional matters 1s somewhat 
misleading and based upon a normative rather than an empirical 
conception of the work of principals. Principals who Interpret that 
call to mean that they should spend more time working directly with 
teachers are likely to frustrate themselves and. Indeed, may do their 
staffs and the children they serve a real disservice (Deal, 1986), 
There is much that a school principal must do in order to administer a 
school well, and relatively little of that 1s related directly to 
working with teachers In classrooms. What the schooi principal spends 
most of his/her time doing is what might be called responding to 
"situational Imperatives" events and activities that demand Immediate 
attention which If not attended to have a high potential to threaten 
the stability of the school situation (Including the capacity of 
teachers to teach and the opportunities for youngsters to learn). 

The concept of instructional leadership Is not only misleading, it 
is ambiguous and reveals little about the work of principals or what is 
required of principals in order to be effective in the school situation. 
As suggested earlier, being effective as a principal requires responding 
appropriately to the demands of the school situation. Understanding the 
nature of the school situation holds the key to understanding wh^ 
principals behave as they do, and why some schools and some principals 
are more effective than others, A descriptive understanding of the work 
situation encountered by a principal will enable one to (A) explain ^ 
principals behave as th^y do, and (B) prescribe changes in behavior (or 
requisite knowledge, skills, and personal dispositions) directed at a 
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Mre appropriate "fit" batween the requirements of the situation and the 
actions and orientations of the principal. 

The can for more and better instructional leadership is a "pres- 
cription" that reflects virtually no understanding or recognition of the 
realities of the school work situation encountered by the principal. A 
brief sketch of important aspects of the school administrator's work 
lituation is offered next, and is followed by a more detailed examina- 
tion of "moral imagination" and "interpersonal competence" — two 
lower-order concepts which illuminate Important dimensions of the work 
of principals s and which are grounded In an understanding of the nature 
of the school work situation itself. 
Tiie Work Situation In Schools 

As stated earlier, the notion of effectiveness guiding the 
discussion is one which focuses attention on the match or the "degree of 
fit" between the demands of the situation and the knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions of the actor In that situation. In this case the school 
principal . Any effort to describe or explain what school administrators 
do at work must conceive of that behavior as a function of the 
m^ividuaTs perception of and interaction within the school situation 
(Lir:n, 1951 • Blumberg and Greenfield, 1986). Ten features of the 
school principal 's work situation are briefly outlined below: 

1. The relationship between a school and its larger system, the 
district, is loose. Each school is a more or less 
self-contained entity, and its primary concerns are its 
immediate participants and setting. The relationships between 
principals are transitory and tend to be based on 
interpersonal friendships. The focus of the principal Is 
inward, giving primary attention to what Is occurrlna in his 
or her school. In Welck's (1976) terms, schools are 
loosely-coupled to one another and, by and large, to the 
Central Office. 
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Thf dofiiifiint values In the larger system are "pMce-keeping'- 
and lojalty* Keeping the scliool and the district running 
smoothliand communicating ■oyalty to superiors are uppermost 
in the minds of school admirt^ Istrators^ and serve to foster the 
stability of an organlzatlorD that 1s extremely susceptible to 
parental and community pressure and other external Influences 
on oni 's school . 

The^ dewds placed on the school principal are frtquent and 
varied 3 and call for quick r^esponses. This fosters a reactive 
stance oHhe part of the pr^Tnclpalp and much that occurs does 
so unpredictably. The work setting 1i full of uncertainties. 
The school principal never kwiows what the next demand will be, 
how proHeinatic it will b^, or whether it will be associated 
with a teacher, student^ pa-T^ent, or some other actor in the 
systenii In addition to -'people" demands there are those that 
might ta termed mechanlcsl or physical (malfunctioning 
equipment and school support facilities) in nature. Ai 
Wolcott (1973) observed, v1r*tua1ly every problem that arises 
IS vlewdis Important by a school principal. 

Teachers have total esponslbility for production 

(ihstfuctlon) in their classr-^ooms , the effect of one teacher *s 
work Oh another is hard to discern. What occurs between one 
teacher and another or betwesn a teacher and the principal has 
no nemnry bearing upon what happens elsewhere in the 
schools and how well a teactaer does his/her job bears little 
immediate relation to the effectiveness of other teachers. 
The teacter*s view of the scBiool is not one of organizational 
memberifitpj but rather "a palace where I teach." There is 
little concern by most teach ers for what occurs beyond their 
classroondoor. 

The workeffort of the princi pal tends to focus on individuals 
rather tlian groups, and th« Is reinforced by the norms of 
teachers as a group. Effoi — ^ts to introduce change tend to 
emphasl^a changes in Indiviiaual behaviors, not group norms. 
As nQtedln early conceptiD ns of the administrator's role, 
and in ma recent studies, -=1ts' essentially dyadic character 
is central to underitandiRng the nature of their work 
(Coladarel & Getzels, igSg; Griffiths, 1959, Dwyer et al, 
19851 Bluiberg & Greenfield, 1986), 

Schools are under attacki ref~Iect a culture built on a history 
of vulnerability to the public, and are not very secure 
environments. School goals often are ambiguous, it is 
difficult to demonstrate ef— fectlveness to the public, and 
schools often are unsure their very reason for being. 

Schools are onto! ogically Insecure organizations (Blumberq & 
Greenfield, 1986). ^ y 

In part dui to multiple and smbiguous goals and a relatively 
low level of codified techrr^ical knowledge about effective 
teaching practices, teacher--s and principals confront a 
normatiVily complex situatlorw characterized by competing and 
sometlrries conflicting standards of good practice/ This is 
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exacerbated by a heterogeneous clientele, a teacher culture 
which values individual autonomy with regard to teaching 
practices, and a tradition that emphasizes "learn1ng-by- 
doing , 'doing it on you own", and "getting through the day." 
It IS not a reflective culture, places a low value on 
technical knowledge and evaluation of practice, essentially 
abdicating group standards. There is little discussion of or 
consensus about standards of good practice. 

8. The work that occurs in schools is mediated through dyadic and 
larger-group interactions. The school is a highly nonnative 
social situation, and this places a heavy reliance upon 
interpersonal exchanges as the primary vehicle through which 
teachers and principals influence one another, children, and 
others, Conmiunl cation Is primarily verbal and face-to- face. 

9. The social order 1n schools Is transitory, highly vulnerable 
to internal and external threats to stability, and always 
subject to renegotiation. A complex of professional, 
organizational, cultural, and environmental forces come 
together in a school, and there 1s on-going competition and 
conflict relative to the distribution of ideological and other 
resources. The school Is a political arenik and principals and 
teachers are critical political actors In the game of 
schooling, with some having more Influence than others (Wiles 
1981; Burlingame, 1986). 

10. Unlike counterparts in other sectors, school principals tend 
to have few assistants or specialized (non-teaching) staff 
under their Immediate control, particularly in elementary 
schools. While middle and secondary schools usually have 
larger administrative staffs, the size generally Is small 
given the overall size of the enterprise. It is not uncommon, 
for example, for an elementary principal to supervise 30 or 
more teachers with no assistant principal. The average span 
of control of supervisors in industry and other work sectors 
is considerably more narrow. 

The preceding comments suggest only some of the features of the 

work situation encountered by a school principal. There are other 

features and many school researchers have written much more extensively 

and insightfully about these matters (Waller, 1932| Bidwell, 1965; 

Jackson, 1968; Goslln, 1965| Dreeben, 1970i Becker, 1980| Lortie, 1978 

and 1983; Wolcott, 1973; Burlingame, 1979; Morris et al , 1981; Little, 

1986; Dwyer & Smith, 1986; Sarason, 1985 & 1971; Cusick, 1983; 

Sergiovanni, 1984). The point the writer wishes to emphasize Is that a 
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graat deal is known about the character of the school as a work setting* 
Yet, in discussions or studies of administrator and school iffective- 
ness, little attention is given to what might be called the ''situational 
Imperatives" in schools* 

One may agree or disagree that the described situation is or is not 
desirable* but that misses the point. The reality is that thi school 
situation represents a set of circumstances to which the school 
administrator must respond. Calling for new responses without a 
recognition of what the situation actually demands of school principals 
Is futile vis a vis efforts to improve schools or to make principals 
more effective. School principals can be equipped with the knowledge 
and skills needed to lead and manage schools well* and to improve 
teaching conditions for teachers and learning opportunities for 
children. Indeed^ if the way the school is administered is not changed 
there will be no discernable changes in the school situation itself. 
Schools In the year 2036 will look much like schools do todayj and as 
they did 1n 1936, However^ proposed changes in the way schools are to 
be administered will only be effective to the extent that they are 
responsive to the actual demands of that work setting. 

In order to change the way schools are administered it in part will 
be necessary to equip principals with knowledge, skills, and dlsposi-- 
tions that fit the requirements of the school situation . In short, it 
will be necessary to attach much greater Importance to the match between 
personal qualities of principals and the demands of the work situation 
than has been the practice historically. There are many psrsonal 
qualities that may be important (and some of theses such as 
intelligencip have been validated empirically)^ but only two are 
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studies of the work of school principals and effective schools 
increasingly point to the significance of asptcts of the work itself and 
contextual properties of the school, its environment, and its history as 
important determinants of the activities of principals and teachers and 
instructional outcomes for children (Cuban 1984| Manasse, 1985; Dwyer 
and Smith, 1936). However, while these are important new directions and 
are to be encouraged, personal qualities of the individual teacher or 
the principal continue to receive extremely limited attention, either 
researchers or- by those concerned with staff development programs and 
associated ef-Forts aimed at improving the day-to-day perfonriance of 
professional e«ducators. The issue is not to emphasize the importance of 
traits, attitudes, and other Individual characteristics per se (Bridges, 
1982), but rather to understand the relationships between the knowledge, 
skills, and dispositions of individuals ^ characteristics of the 
situation in which they work. This strategy assumes that individual 
effectiveness 1n a given situation is in large part a function of the 
degree of match between the demands of the situation and the knowledge, 
skills, and dispositions of the individual (Becker, 1964; and Schein,. 
1978). 

While relationships between the personal qualities of school 
administrators and elements of the school work culture and 
organizational context are not well understood, evidence does suggest 
that thi character of the principal is central to leading a school 
effectively (Blumberg and Greenfield, 1986). Their Initial study (1980) 
identifiid vision, initiative, and resourcefulness as three key elements 
associated with a principal's effectiveness, and resulted in the 
developmint of a "grounded" or middle-range theory of leading and 
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managing a school. Given certain features of the role of principal 

which derive both from the larger system and from the school Itself, 

Blumberg and Greenfield speculate that several personal qualities 

characterize the principal who would lead a school welli 

Being highly goal oriented and having a keen sense of clarity 
regarding instructional and organizational goals; 
having a high degree of personal security and a well developed 
sense of themselves as persons i 

having a high tolerance for ambiguity and a marked tendency to 
test the limits of the interpersonal and organizational 
systems they encounter; 

being inclined to approach problems from a highly analytical 
perspective and being highly sensitive to the dynamics of 
power in both the larger systems and in their own school; 
being inclined to be proactive rather than reactive--tQ be in 
charge of the Job and not let the Job be in charge of them; 
having a high need to control a situation and low needs to be 
controlled by others--they like being in charge of things and 
initiating action; 

having high needs to express warmth and affection toward 
others, and to receive it—being inclined toward friendliness 
and good-nitured fellowship; and, 

having high needs to include others in projects on problem 
-solving, and moderate to high needs to want others to Include 
them, 

(1986! 182-185) 

Their discussion of the results of a follow-up study of the 
principals who participated 1n the original investigation emphasizes the 
"embeddedness" of the pr1nc1palsh1p in the school culture, and lends 
additional support to the idea that the personal qualities of school 
principals are instrumental determinants of their success in coming to 
terms with a school's culture, the value orientations of teachers as a 
social group, and the larger organizational and community context in 
which the school In situated (1986). 

Although there has been only limited study of the specific 
"qualities of person" presumed to characterize those who would enact an 
instructional leadership conception of the principal ship (Debevolse, 
1984), current images of that role usually contain three key Ideas* (1) 
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that the effective principal holds an image or a vision of what he or 
she wants to accomplishi (2) that this vision serves as a general guide 
for the principal as he or she sets about the activities of managing and 
leading a school; and (3) that the focus of the principal's work 
activity should be upon matters related to instruction and the classroom 
performances of teachers (Manasse, 1985; Strother, 1983), Like many 
others s the writer agrees that a school principal can and should be 
instrumental in determining the direction and effectiveness of school 
programs, and that "vision" is a critical antecedent to effective school 
administration . 

Why is this so? What is the relationship between this personal 
quality of the principal and the nature of the school work situation? 
The purpose of the next section is to examine the concept of "vision" 
and to explore its fuller meaning vis a vis the nature of the school as 
a work setting. The discussion will then turn to a consideration of 
factors which may be instrumental In the development of school 
administrators capable of "vision" and committed to leading and managing 
schools well and improving Instruction, 
School Administrationi Values in Action 

School administration Is refered to here as actions undertaken with 
the intention of developing a productive and satisfying working 
environment for teachers and desirable learning conditions and outcomes 
for children. Administrators are effective to the extent that these 
broad purposes are achieved in a particular school or school district. 
The discussion to follow is centered on school principalSi though it is 
believed that the elements and conditions to be described are also 
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relevant to understanding efforts by teachers, department heads, and 
others committed to school effectiveness. 
Interpersonal Competence and Moral Imagination 

Two aspects of the work situation of principals appear critical. 
Firsts decisions must be made and actions must be taken, usually In the 
face of competinn and conflicting norms. That 1s, the standards by 
which others will Judge whether the chosen decision or action 
alternative is appropriate or effective may be unknown, unclear, or may 
be different than those employed by the principal. Second, the 
principal's work-world is a highly interpersonal one. Frequent verbal 
exchanges and face-to-face interaction with teachers ^ students * parents^ 
supervisors, and other adults on the school scene (aides, custodians, 
cafeteria workers, and security personnel, for example) characterize 
much of the work of a principal. The capacity of a principal to 
influence instructional and organizational arrangements thus depends to 
a large degree upon his or her ability to work effectively with and 
through people. 

There is both a factual and a value component to action* Decision 
or action alternatives always require the assignment of values to facts 
and the exercise of Judgement in arriving at an al ternat1ve"-to embark 
upon one line of action versus another, or to choose one decision 
alternative over another (Simon, 1957), These often are choices of 
habit and may not necessarily Involve deliberate and conscious choice 
between competing facts and values, but action always requires that a 
Judgement be made. Whether by habit or by deliberation, judgements are 
made as values are assigned to facts and as decision or action 
alternatives are evaluated (Dewey, 1957), 
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School administration as 1t 1s conceived here thus involves the 
assignment of values to facts and the necessity to select one decisiori 
or course of action over another. Decisions and action alternatives 
often confront the principal with competing standards of goodness—the 
criterion one uses as the basis for judging that one alternative is to 
be preferred over others. Will it be a standard of efficiency, 
friendship, good educational practice, convenience t political 
expediency, or some other standard? Tn this sense there is a moral 
component to action, ard principals or others may frequently be 
confronted with moral dilemmas (Schrag, 1979; Blumberg & Greenfield, 
1986i Greenfield, 1986). The concept of "moral imagination" Is 
discussed next to suggest aspects of the processes by which one evolves 
a "vision" regarding the educational or organizational arrangements in 
One's school . 

Moral Imagination 
Moral Imagination refers to the inclination of a person to see that 
the world, in this case the school and the associated activities of 
teaching and learning, need not remain as it 1s--that it 1s possible for 
It to be otherwise, and to be better (Green, 1984). It Is the ability 
to see the discrepancy between how things are and how they might be--not 
1n termb of the ideal, but in terms of what is possible given a 
particular school situation. This is the element of "Imagined" 
possibility. 

It is "moral" imagination because the discrepancy, the possibility 
envisioned, is rooted in an awareness of and a commitment to the 
standards of good practice, of effective schools and good teaching, that 
characterize membership in the normative community of educators. Thus, 
it 1s "moral" In that It is the application of some standard of goodness 
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that muminates the discrepancy between the present and what 1s 
possible, and tetter. 

Evolving a vision thus entails the exercise of moral 1niagiiiat1on. 
The latter 1s a process that involves observation of the current state 
of affairs in a school and the making of a Judgement as to whether or 
not the current state is satisfactory. Implicit in the activity of 
making a judgement is the application of some standard of goodness. It 
is a consideration of what Is observed in light of the standard applied 
that results in the decision to leave things as they are, or to try and 
change them for the better. Engaging in this process is thus requisite 
to the development of a "vision" of what might be both possible and 
betteri in a particular school situation. 

Given the desire to pursue some more desirable alternative, 
relative to what is observed in the present, the principal must then act 
to realize those objectives. He or she must articulate the vision to 
others p and move others to action aimed at achieving or at least working 
toward the desired state. Because the school setting 1s essentially a 
social situation, the principals primary means of influencing what 
happens in a school is to work with and through teachers and others, 
"Interpersonal competence" thus Is central In articulating one's vision 
to others and to Influencing others to act on that vision (Argyrls, 
1962), 

Interpersonal Competence 
The dally work of the principal 1s characterized by an endless 
series of brief interpersonal encounters and exchanges with students, 
teachers, parents, superiors, and others (Peterson, 1978). To 
paraphrase a recent study of principals, "talk is the work" (Gronn, 
1983), The medium of the work is verbal, and It frequently Involves 
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face-to-face interaction (Wolcott, 1973). The social order negotiated 

by the principal is highly complex and often is characterized by 

competing norms and expectations , and it is not unusual that 

misunderstandings 5 conflict and miscommunicatlon occur (Dwysr^ et aU 

1984 & 1985; Lortie, Crow, & Prolman, 1983i and Morris et al, 1981)* 

Interpersonal competence refers to the knowledge and skills that 

tnable an Individual to shape the responses he or she gets from others 

(Foote and Cottrell, 1955), In an extension of that idea^ Weinstein 

(1969) conceptuaHies interpersonal competence as the interrelation of 

ten basic elements i 

Interpersonal task - The response one actor is Intending to elicit 
from another. 

Interpersonal competence - Being able to achieve Interpersonal 
tasks. 

Lines of action - What one actor actually does to elicit a desired 

task response from another* 
Encounter - Any contact between people that involves an 

Interpersonal task by at least one party to the exchange. 
Situation - All the potentially meaningful stimuli present in an 

encounter. 

Defining the situation - The process by which participants in an 

encounter select and organize situational stimuli into a 
coherent understanding of what Is actually occurring during an 
encounter. 

Projected definition of the situation - These are lines of action 

by one actor Intended to Influence another actor^s definition 

of the situation. 
Working consensus - This is the definition of the situation to 

which participants in the encounter jointly subscribe. 
Situational identity - All relevant situational characteristics 

determining who the actors art and what they represent to one 

another. 

Identity bargaining - The process by which actors influence their 
own or each other's situational Identity* 

The last concept, that of Identity bargainings Is pivotal (Weinstein: 

757), Identity bargaining is the process through which one shapts the 

situationaf identity projected and maintained for one's self and for 

others, and It Is this situational Identity which detennines one^s 

ability to Influence anotheri that is, to get the desired response. The 
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Being Interpersonany competent therefore requires that one have in 
his or her possession a fairly extensive set of possible lines of action 
to enact. The idea of being interpersonal ly competent as a principal 
thus implies not only a good deal of familiarity with the work of 
teachers, but also requires that the principal be knowledgeable about 
the viewpoints that teachers hold of themselves, their students and 
colleagues, and of their work. 

To summarize the discussion to this point, two major ideas have 
been suggested as the cornerstones of effective school administration. 
The ability to exercise *'moral imagination" underlies one's capacity to 
develop a compelling vision regarding what it Is possible and desirable 
to achieve in a given school situation, vis a vis more effective 
instructional practices and organizational arrangements, "Interpersonal 
competence", the ability to elicit desired task responses from another, 
refers to the knowledge and skills needed to influence teachers and 
others in desired directions. 

In each instance a Judgement must be made. One must apply some 
standard of goodness as the basis for deciding upon a preferred course 
of action* The chosen course of action may be aimed at eliciting a 
desired task behavior from an other in the immediate situation, such as 
influencing a teacher to experiment with an alternative method of 
Instruction or another way to manage student behavior. On a larger 
scale, it may be aimed at cultivating or maintaining a more encompassing 
"vision*' of what is possible and desirable in a given school, vis a vis 
organiiational and sub-group norms and practices associated with 
effective instruction, improved school -community relations, or other 
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activities or outcomes. In both cases, standards of goodness are 
applied and a judgement is made. 

Neither the exercise o' moral imagination nor being Interpersonally 
competent occurs in a contextual vacuum. In both cases one is 
constrained by and must be sensitive to the realities and the limits 
characterizing a particular school, a group of students, or a particular 
teacher or group of teachers. The exercise of moral imagination thus is 
the ability to see the discrepancy between how things are and how they 
might be—not in terms of the ideal, but in terms of what is possible 
given a particular individual, group, or school situation. 

In order to administer a school well, it is proposed that one must 
have a "vision" of what is desirable and possible in that school's 
context, and one must also be able to mobilize others to work to achieve 
those possibilities. Administering a school well thus requires that one 
be knowledgeable about and committed to the standards of good 
educational practice, and that one be interpersonany competent and 
able to articulate those possibilities to others, and thereby to move 
others to action to work toward those goals. 

Developin g Interpersonal Competence and a Capacity for Exercising Moral 
Imagination 

How do school administrators become interpersonally competent, and 
how do they develop their capacity to exercise moral Imagination? If, 
indeed, these two personal qualities are antecedent to one's ability to 
manage and lead a school well, can their development be guided or 
cultivated by a school district or by a professional preparation program 
in educational administration? The writer believes that the second 
question can be answered affirmatively, and that knowing how to 
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cultivate these two personal qualities depends upon answering the first 
quest1on--how are these qualities developed; by what processes? 
Socialization theory offers a number of useful ideas and serves as a 
general framework guiding the discussion to follow. 

Socialization refers to the processes and conditions which mediate 
the acquisition of knowledge, skills, beliefs, and personal dispositions 
required to perform a given role satisfactorily (Brim and Wheeler, 
1966). The processes by which this occurs can be differentiated Into 
those which are formal and those which are Informal. Formal processes 
refer to role-learning situations In which both the role of learner and 
the material to be learned are specified 1n advance. One example Is a 
professional preparation program designed to train and develop 
prospective school administrators. Another example is found in staff 
development programs and Inservlce education activities sponsored by 
school districts and professional associations. 

Informal socialization processes refer to those in which neither 
the role of learner nor the material to be learned are specified. One 
example is the process encountered by a newcomer to the school setting* 
Although neither the "learner'' role nor the "lessons to be learned" are 
formally specified In advance, the rookie teacher quickly learns the 
"do's" and "dont's" of what 1t means to be a teacher in that schooU 
The Informal group norms are passed on fairly quickly by "old hands", 
and the "rookie" who deviates from those norms Is likely to experience 
difficulty in gaining acceptance by the group. Another example Is the 
Informal Ifiarnlng that occurs as one makes the transition from teaching 
to administration. Upwardly-mobile teachers take on more and more of 
the values and orientations of the administrator group, and begin to 
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develcp administrative skins and values as they engage in administra- 
tive activities and interact more frequently with administrators 
(Greenfield, 1985a). In both cases the learner role and the material to 
be learned are not clearly specif 1ed--yet much role-relevant learning 
nevertheless occurs. 

In addition to these formal and informal role-learning processes, 
socialization theory points to important variations in the "content" to 
be learned. Socialization outcomes can be characterized as moral or 
technical (Bidwell, 1965). Moral outcomes refer to the sentiments, 
beliefs, standards of practice, and value orientations characterizing 
the reference group in which one holds or seeks membership. Technical 
outcomes refer to the instrumental knowledge and skills required to 
satisfactorily perform tasks associated with a givin role or status. 

Moral and technical learning outcomes can be influenced by formal 
as well as informal socialization processes* In educational 
administration, as in many other fields of practice, efforts to develop 
the capabilities of prospective practitioners tend to emphasize 
technical knowledge and sklllsi and depend primarily upon formal rather 
than informal processes. However, moral socialization outcomes 
generally receive little explicit attention through formal processes, 
and thus the development of beliefs, values, and role-relevent 
sentiments and personal dispositions tends to occur informally in school 
settings. As a result, what one learns ^s highly variable and depends 
upon the character of the Individuals with whom one associates, what 
kind of work one does, and the culture thst characterizes a particular 
work group or school setting (Greenfield, lOSSb)* 
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Four basic relationships describe the conditions which influence 
the socialization of school administrators, and these are depicted in 
Figure 1 as the interaction between the nature of the material to be 
learned (moral and technical) and the processes by which such learning 
occurs (formal and informal). Cell I represents the current focus of 
formal efforts to help school administrators acquire the technical 
knowledge and skills needed to perform administrative tasks and duties. 
The examples reflected in this cell are illustrative of the kinds of 
formal activities employed to influence the technical role-learning of 
administrators. Cell II suggests potential sources of formal moral 
development, but tends not to be fully exploited in current practice; 
the formal learning that occurs Is likely to be rather limited in scope 
and rarely Is an explicit socialization target in either graduate 
programs or inservice programs. 

Cells III and IV represent informal "on-the-job" learning 
opportunities, with technical knowledge and skill being the focus In 
Cell III, and group norms, individual values, and standards of practice 
being the focus in Cell IV. These two cells represent the most complex 

[Figure 1] 

learning conditions for two reasons. First, the material itself is not 
formally specified. What is learned comes through Informal association 
with others and as a result of doing particular tasks. Second, in 
actual practice there is often a moral dimension to the technical skill 
or knowledge to be acquired. In other words, "some" techniques or "ways 
of doing things" are prefered over others. They may or may not be more 
effective in an empirical sense, but they frequently are assumed to be 
effective, and they almost always are viewed as "appropriate" or as 
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"better" than another alternative* This may occur for several reasons. 
The emphasis on some skills but not others, and the value attributed to 
some facts and not others may be Influenced by various elements: a 
school's history and Its immediate contexti the culture of the work 
group; the values and dispositions of influential s in the setting; 
traditions within the communityi and perhaps the reality that a given 
practice "works"--or at least appears to given the criteria applied by 
the actors involved. 

The preceding discussion Identified formal and informal processes 
by which the development of moral imagination and interpersonal 
competence are believed to occur* The framework depicted in Figure 1 
suggested that the knowledge and skills requisite to developing and 
articulating a "vision" of desirable instructional and organizational 
arrangements in a school have both a technical and a moral component* 
and, to the extent that one develops these personal qualities, they tend 
to be learned informally, rather than deliberately. 
Implications for Administrator Preparation 

The school is a normatively complex and ambiguous organizational 
setting where-in one encounters numerous moral dilemmas, A principal is 
regularly confronted by the necessity to take action or make a decision 
in the face of competing and often conflicting standards of goodness; 
hence, the Importance of the ability to exercise moral imagination. 
Further, the school situation is essentially social in character, and if 
the principal is to influence instructional and organizational 
arrangements, he or she is constrained by the necessity to work closely 
with and through peoplei hence, the importance of being Interpersonally 
competent. The discussion to follow suggests that the two personal 
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qualities of moral imagination and interpersonal competence can he 
diliberately developed and cultivated, and that graduate preparafson and 
staff development and Inservice programs can be more effective than 
they currently are in helping prospective school administrators develop 
these qualities. 

Developing Moral Imagina;,ion 
Moral imagination requires technical skills in observation and 
analysis as well as formal knowledge about alternative standards of good 
practice— the criteria by which one Judges the desirability of a given 
situation, relative to what is possible. The technical skills of 
obsevvation, data collection and analysis could be the focus of formal 
learning activities In Cell I, and proficiency would be fairly easy to 
determine. Standards of good practice, the criteria applied in the 
process of determining the value of alternatives and judging which 
alternative 1s to be preferred, would be the province of formal learning 
in Cell II. Proficiency regarding an individual's knowledge of 
standards (normative as well as empirical), and skills In developing and 
defending competing arguments related to those standards, could be 
assessed rather easily through oral or written examination, or perhaps 
through evaluation of a number of short "position papers" or "cases" 
written b-/ the candidate. 

It is not suggested that prospective or practicing administrators 
be indoctrinated, but rather that they be deliberately introduced to 
alternative empirical and normative standards of effective practice, and 
that they be provided with formally designed opportunities to apply 
those standards In simulated conditions: to practice resolving value 
conflicts I to engage in discussions of standards; and to prepare 
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defensei of the relative merits of one standard of practice over 
another. In short, formal moral social liation efforts (Cell II) would 
attempt to assure that prospective school administrators become Informed 
of competing standards of good practice, and that they have 
opportunities to practice making and defending their decisions regarding 
the alternatives they believe would be most desirable in given 
situations. 

Administering and leading a school requires actions and decisions, 
and doing so Involves reliance on both moral and technical knowledge and 
skin* It 1s proposed that providing administrators with deliberately 
conceived opportunities to acquire and use knowledge about competing 
standards of good and effective practice will Increase their capacity to 
exercise moral Imagination, and will increase the likelihood that they 
will be able to manage and lead a school well. 

Developing Interpersonal Competence 
How do school administrators develop Interpersonal competence? The 
dominant mode at present occurs Informally as depicted in Cells III and 
IV| although It Is true that limited opportunities exist In some 
preparation programs and through some Inservice programs (workshops In 
conflict management t communications, and interpersonal skill 
development, for example). However, those formal opportunities which do 
exist are for the most part found In only a few preparation and 
inservice programs, and the focus is likely to be limited only to the 
interpersonal skill dimension* 

As described In the preceding section. Interpersonal competence 
calls not only for certain skills, but also requires a great deal of 
formal and informal knowledge about the work activities and perspectives 
of the person whom one desires to influence. Thus, to be 
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interpersonal ly coinpetent as a school administrator, one needs certain 
skills as well as a great deal of knowledge about teachers, the teaching 
taskj and teachers' views of themselves, their students, and their work. 
A substantial formal knowledge base exists for all of these areas, and 
much could be done through Cell I types of activities to introduce 
individuals to this knowledge and to provide them with opportunities to 
practice using that knowledge and the related interpersonal skills. 
While the centrality of interpersonal competence to influencing others 
in a school setting may seem obvious, it is an aspect of the 
administrator's role that 1s largely unattended to by those concerned 
with understanding administrator effectiveness, and basically Ignored by 
those concerned with the selection, training, and development of school 
administrators. 

The discussion thus far has suggested several points of 
intervention through formal processes. It is also possible to Intervene 
In informal processes, and to do so without reducing the special 
"potency" that accompanies such learning conditions. The key strategy 
available to school districts, which is where the bulk of the informal 
learning occurs, is to attend more carefully to the general conditions 
associated with the processes employed to recruit, select, and develop 
prospective and practicing administrators. Interventions might occur in 
several ways: by being sure that prospective administrators have many 
practice opportunities to make Judgments about Instruction and 
organizational arrangements and to influence teachers-, by being sure 
that district and school expectations for administrator and teacher 
practices are clearly communicated and reinforced, and that they reflect 
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what is known empirically about effective practice; and by being sure 
that prospective leaders are exposed to good role-modil s--those who have 
demonstrated their capacity to exercise moral imagination and their 
interpersonal competence with teachers and others. The basic issue is 
not to "formalize" the informal, but rather to capitalize on what is 
known to occur Informally by shaping and structuring the circumstances 
thr.iugh which those learning processes unfold. 
Conclusion 

The major thesis advanced in the preceding analysis 1.. that one's 
effectiveness in a given work role, such as that if school principal, is 
largely a function of the degree of match or "fit" between personal 
qualities and orientations of the individual and the demands of the work 
situation itself* One's ability to exercise moral imagination and one's 
level of interpersonal competence were suggested as instrumental 
personal qualities determinant of one's ability to lead and manage a 
school well , 

Demands of the work situation in schools were discussed briefly. 
The school work setting was conceptualized as a normatively complex and 
highly ambiguous social situation characterized by multiple and 
frequently conflicting standards of goodness that are maintained or 
changed primarily through interpersonal interactions among participants 
in the situation. Schools reflect a social order negotiated wltfiin a 
Gompltx Sit of professional i organizational » cultural , and environmental 
constraints and opportunities, and is always subject to renegotiation. 
It is thus a "temporary" orders highly susceptible to internal and 
external threats to stability. 
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An excenent inustration of the "demands" of the work situation 
characterizing schools may be found in the seven case studies of 
principals at work, recently completed by the Far West Laboratory (Dwyer 
et al, 1985). Those data make it abundantly clear that a principal's 
work is largely social In character^ that there 1s a significant moral 
dimension to the work, and that their behavior at work is largely a 
function of the interaction between the demands of the situation (as 
perceived by the principal), and the personal qualities and orientations 
characterizing the principal (the knowledge, skills, values, and motives 
that an individual brings to bear on the situation). 

The seven cases provide an important record of the consequences for 
school principals of differences in school and community contexts, and 
they illustrate important connections between the backgrounds and 
orientations of principals , school and community contexts, and the 
routine behaviors and activities by which principals influence and 
develop a school's culture. These routine behaviors and activities 
serve to reinforce and develop the vision held for his or her school by 
the principal; a vision operational ized in terms of specific Initiatives 
aimed at cultivating an Instructional climate and organization designed 
to achieve particular student outcomes. The school principal is a key 
agent in shaping and reenforcing a school's culture. 

These case study data and other studies of principals at work 
provided the basis for the ideas developed in the paper. The work of 
the principal was examined from a "values In action" ptrspective, and 
consideration was given to the concept of vision and Its Import vis a 
vis characteristics of the school situation. Two lower-order concepts, 
moral imagination and interpersonal competence, were discussed in terms 
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of (1) understandinci the factors which underly the development of vision 
and Its articulation to and acceptance by others, and (2) identifying 
aspects of the work situation itself which mitigate the development of 
consensus regarding purposes and practices among school participants. 
Consideration was then given to describing the factors which contribute 
to the developmant of one's capacity to exercise moral imagination and 
ability to be interpersonal ly competent. Formal and informal influences 
on the moral and technical learning of administrators were discussed, 
suggesting various points of intervention having the potential to shape 
role learning outcomes* 

The propositions concluding this report highlight the interplay 
between moral, social, and technical dimensions of the work of school 
administrators, and focus on relationships between those demands and the 
formal and informal role-learning processes by which administrators 
acquire the knowledge, skills, values, and dispositions required by the 
work situation. Effectiveness in the role is a function of the degree 
of fit between the demands of the situation and the knowledge, sknis, 
and orientations of the administrator. Preparation programs will become 
more effective to the extent that they reflect role-appropr1ate learning 
opportunities, 

1. The constraints and opportunities characterizing the 
principal's work situation differ from one school to another, 
and these differences in the work situation are attributable 
to differences in institutional and coninunity context and 
culture. What works well 1n one setting may be impossible or 
inappropriate in another setting, 

2. Effective principals are responsive to the situational 
imperat"'/es characterizing their particular school. The 
charac of the principal's response to the demands of the 
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situation Is largely a function of the prlncipars background 
and orientation-^the specific knowledge, skills, values, and 
motives characterizing the principal. These personal 
qualities shape what a principal perceives as problematic or 
Important In the situation, and Inform the actions taken in 
response to those priorities and problems. 

Effective principals are able to articulate a coherent and 
compelling vision to others regarding school purposes and 
practices. Developing and articulating one^s vision requires 
the exercise of moral Imagination and interpersonal 
competence. There are competing standards of goodness to be 
applied, consensus on means and ends is difficult to obtain 
and sustain, and working with and through others on a 
face-to-face basis is the primary means through which 
others are Influenced to act 1n preferred ways and In support 
of preferred goals. 

Whether conceptualized as problem-solving, decision-making, 
leading, or managing, the activity of valuing is central to 
being a principal. Judgements are made and actions are taken, 
and whether by habit or through deliberate reflection, 
effective school principals actively communicate their 
priorities, values, and beliefs to others through what they do 
and say, what they pay attention to, and how they respond to 
crises. 

There are moral, social, and technical dimensions to the work 
of school principals, and while many of the routine activities 
and behaviors of principals cannot be adequately described or 
interpreted as leading or managing, they are never-the-less 
central to their ability to sustain or change a school's 
culture. 

Prospective and practicing principals can develop their 
ability to exercise moral Imagination and their Interpersonal 
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competence, and to the extent that they become more cogniiant 
of these dlmensioni of their i^ork, they will be more effective 
in that role. 

Formal graduate programs preparing school principals will be 
perceived by graduatii as effective to the extint that program 
participants have ixtenslve cppportun1t1es to gain knowledge 
about alternative standards of good practice regarding 
instructional and organizational arrangimentSi about the 
dynamics of groups and interpersonal behavior, and about 
teachers and their views of^ themselves p their work^ one 
another, and the school principal. 

Formal graduate preparation programs will be perceived as 
effective to the extent that they provide participants with 
realistic and frequent opportunities to practice using the 
knowledge and skills noted abowe 1n proposition seven. 
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